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Child Welfare Work in Cooperative Church Programs 


At the request of the Inter-Agency Committee on 
Child Welfare, which is composed of representatives of 
national interdenominational agencies, this department 
has analyzed the results of inquiry into child welfare 
work, other than religious education, carried on by coun- 
cils of churches and by councils of church women. 

Whatever the size of the city or the strength of the 
council of churches or of church women the extent 
and type of child welfare work seems to depend on the 
degree of concern of church people. The problem was 
stated in an editorial in the Protestant Times (organ 
of the San Diego, Cal., Council) for March 15. In spite 
of the importance of services to youth, it says, “it seems 
difficult for one reason or another to move out in full 
scale operations” in this field. There is “a large group 
of children in and out of Protestantism” whom Sunday 
schools and recreational activities “do not reach or af- 
fect. And we of the Protestant churches and families 
have our share of them. . .. Protestantism has the solemn 
responsibility to take the necessary steps to prevent the 
delinquency of our own children. . . . For one reason or 
another we have been reluctant to enter this field. The 
importance of this service to our children, and the availa- 
bility of professional talent in this field, should now 
activate us— 

“THAT NOT ONE OF THESE LITTLE ONES 
SHALL BE LOST!” 


Councils of Churches 


The data presented here were gathered mainly from a 
questionnaire to all state and local councils of churches 
—those with voluntary leadership as well as paid. The 
available council publications were also consulted. Replies 
were received from 76 councils with paid leadership and 
67 from those with volunteer executives. 

Forty-three councils with paid leadership and 27 with 
volunteer leadership reported one or more departments 
or committees with some responsibility for child welfare. 
We do not know whether these proportions would be 
the same if we had had replies from all councils. It may 
he that some work done was not reported. The work 
of the “voluntary” councils was most often carried on 
through their religious education and youth committees ; 
six reported social service committees. 

Twenty-one different types of committees were re- 
ported by the councils with employed leadership; ranging 
from 15 social service committees to one for a children’s 
radio program (the only activity reported by that coun- 
cil). Six councils have committees to work with the 
courts and six have committees to work with specific local 


institutions of different types. Five noted their social 
action department. Two reported a committee on in- 
stitutions and several others which did not reply to the 
questionnaire also have such a committee. The social 
action department of one council has three committees 
related to child welfare: comic books, enforcement of 
the curfew law, and liquor control. 


Through these committees many types of activities are 
carried on. Religious education workers in underprivi- 
leged areas may provide much-needed group recreation 
and do some social service as well. This is especially 
true in a state like Vermont with many isolated rural 
communities, and in work among the families of agricul- 
tural migrants. Several state councils and some local 
ones reported the latter. 


Youth Departments may be almost entirely concerned 
with religious work for the community’s young people; 
they may also carry on some recreational activities. 
Sometimes the youth council has a social action depart- 
ment. One council of churches indicated that a monthly 
“hymn sing” was the main item in their youth work. 


Professional Staffs 


Councils of churches were asked to list their staff 
members doing child welfare work and to indicate their 
training. Partly because of the nature of the work, partly 
because of differing ways of interpreting the question, 
it is impossible to make any adequate evaluation of the 
replies. Work for agricultural migrants, for instance, is 
seasonal. Staff employed were usually not reported. In 
1948 the New Jersey State Council employed two trained 
social workers and four skilled workers with children. 
The Vermont State Council employs a nurse to hold 
clinics in isolated sections of the state as part of its “sum- 
mer project” of varied services in such areas. 

Six councils of churches reported staff members giv- 
ing full time to child welfare work other than religious 
education; one or two others may have. Several have 
some full-time and some part-time workers. Thirteen 
have part-time workers in this field. At least one coun- 
cil, and perhaps some others, which formerly employed 
a case worker no longer do so. A social case worker 
probably does some child welfare work as part of the 
total program. The executive of the social service de- 
partment (whatever its name) is likely to spend some 
time on such problems. Occasionally an_ institutional 
chaplain works in children’s institutions to some extent. 
Again some council executives work with family and child 
welfare agencies. 
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The Work of Large City Councils 


A few councils in large cities have developed elaborate 
programs of work for children and young people. Among 
these are Los Angeles, Louisville, Chicago and Indi- 
anapolis. The Church Welfare Bureau of the Los An- 
geles Federation unites 34 Protestant health and welfare 
agencies for cooperation with other groups in the welfare 
field." This includes several children’s agencies. The 
Bureau administers a program of direct welfare services 
supported by the Community Chest. The case work 
service, conducted by “qualified social case workers,” is 
a counselling service for young persons between the ages 
of 12 and 18. In 1947-48, 455? individuals were served. 
The group work division of the Bureau promotes “group 
work services and recreational activities for boys and girls 
through the Protestant churches.” As a_ participating 
agency in the Los Angeles Youth Project, special atten- 
tion is given to the areas of “heaviest racial minority popu- 
lations, high delinquency, low income status, and poor 
housing.” A full-time worker is also available for con- 
sultation by other churches. In 1948-49 the division 
assisted with group programs in 71 churches in the 
Youth Project Areas and 32 in other sections of the 
city. “Welfare information” covers all types of such 
information ; including many problems concerning chil- 
dren.! 

The Los Angeles Federation has stressed the provision 
of trained social workers in the services it offers. The 
Committee on Institutions of the Louisville Council of 
Churches emphasizes the work of volunteers in coopera- 
tion with the different welfare and corrective institutions 
of the city. There are now twelve subcommittees, small 
working groups, giving each man a “definite, down to 
earth” job to do. The boys’ club committee organized a 
club in a section with a high delinquency rate—which 
has dropped to a remarkable extent. The committee 
raises $1,500 each year to send underprivileged boys to 
camp. Another subcommittee provides recreational facili- 
ties for the Children’s Center (a shelter for the delin- 
quent boys and girls of Louisville). Where it is pos- 
sible Christian persons are found to work with the chil- 
dren released from the Center to help them adjust to life. 
The crime prevention subcommittee works with the 
Crime Prevention Bureau, studies juvenile problems and 
prevention facilities in the city. Two groups are study- 
ing delinquency problems and the juvenile court. One 
of these subcommittees, like most of the others, is made 
up of older men; the other is a young adult group of mar- 
ried couples—the only one including women. 

The Chicago Church Federation has long provided 
case work services for the older teen-age Protestant boys 
who are brought before the Boys’ Court. Five trained 
case workers supervise each year some 600 boys assigned 
to them by the judges of the Court. Two chaplains, each 
with clinical training in addition to his theological course, 
are assigned to correctional institutions. A referral serv- 
ice is also carried on for ministers and the Protestant 
community. 

The Chicago Church Federation issued a “tentative 
plan” in 1948 for ‘a fresh, broad and comprehensive” 
Protestant approach to the problem of the prevention and 


10On the Growing Edge: 11th Annual Report, June, 1949. 
Church Federation of Los Angeles, p. 6. 


2... Toward Christian Unity: 10th Annual Report. Church 
Federation of Los Angeles, p. 6 


3 On the Growing Edge, op. cit., p. 9. 
4+... Toward Christian Unity, op. cit., p. 7. 


treatment of juvenile delinquency. The Federation has 
asked the Council of Social Agencies to arrange for a 
public agency to take over the case work for the Boys’ 
Court. (However, this had not yet been done at the time 
our questionnaire was returned to us.) The Federation 
would like to establish a youth services bureau to “chan- 
nel Protestant concern for the welfare of children and 
youth and for the prevention and treatment of maladjust- 
ments in children in the Greater Chicago area.” Such a 
bureau would include a child guidance clinic for mal- 
adjusted children, court workers in the Boys’ Court and 
the Juvenile Court, and a group worker to build a “strong 
new Protestant” group work program in the Chicago 
area, 

In the Indianapolis Federation the Department of 
Social Service has committees on family life and child 
welfare and on court and probation work. The committee 
on family and child welfare provides information on 
available services and carries on projects of various 
types. In January, 1949, it held a conference on adop- 
tions to present information on adoption procedures and 
the problems of adopted children in the home. The 
committee on court and probation work plans conferences 
and institutes to present children’s needs. The Juvenile 
Court notifies the committee when Protestant children 
come before it. This information is sent to the pastor of 
the child’s church or to a nearby pastor if the child has 
no church home. Within three months after this service 
was begun 305 cases had been referred to 135 churches 
of 28 denominations.® 


Work With Social Service Agencies 


Liaison work between the churches and the social agen- 
cies of the communities is an important aspect of the 
work of many councils of churches—the extent and im- 
portance of this type of work may depend largely on the 
personalities involved on both sides. In our questionnaire 
the councils were asked to check the types of commu- 
nity agencies with which they cooperated in child welfare 
work. Allowing for varied interpretations of this ques- 
tion, it was evident that both the councils with paid staffs 
and those with volunteer leadership were more apt to 
work with the family and child welfare agencies of their 
communities than with most other non-religious organiza- 
tions in the field. However, councils with paid staffs 
referred to the community chests and councils of social 
agencies slightly more often, which may indicate general 


community cooperation rather than work directly for 
children. 


One council secretary—with but little to report ap- 
parently—noted that he was available for “consultation 
and cooperation.” The Hartford Council of Churches 
said in its annual report for 1948 that its Information and 
Referral Service received “some four times as many re- 
quests for service” from churches as from social agencies 
asking help from the churches. The April, 1948, News- 
letter of the Buffalo Council of Churches commented, 
however, that there are “fewer referrals to Buffalo social 
agencies for any and all problems, . . . by ministers than 
by almost any other group of people in the community.” 
The Attleboro, Mass., Council of Churches, where the 
executive has had training in social work, notes “integra- 
tion through the office” and “close cooperation” with com- 
munity agencies working with children and young people. 
Probably many more councils do referral work than can 


5 Federation Forecast. Church Federation of Indianapolis, Janu- 
ary, 1949 
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be clearly recognized from the replies. The Buffalo 
Council of Churches reported recently that information 
about adoptions was wanted more often than any other 
single service. But very few councils, it would seem, 
do much more in this field than the referring of inquiries. 
A good many give some publicity to the need for foster 
homes but very few, again, make any special drive in this 
connection. 

Institutional chaplaincies are being developed for hos- 
pitals and institutions for adults more rapidly than for 
children’s work. However, a few councils do have chap- 
lains who give some time to the latter, and a few others 
are beginning to provide worship services and religious 
education for children in hospitals, detention homes, and 
other children’s institutions. 


Recreation 


Twenty-one councils with paid staif reported that 
they cooperated with recreational agencies. Only com- 
munity chests and “social agencies” were noted more 
often. Tacoma, Wash., has a Church Youth Center ; Day- 
ton, O., a girls’ club in a high delinquency area. A few 
councils sponsor interchurch basketball or softball games 
—usually for boys. Two or three councils run inter- 
church camps. A number work with the Boys Scouts in 
different ways. Several provide chaplains for Scout 
camps and several others are interested in the national 
Church Scout Award. 

Several councils are troubled over the character of 
comic books. The only specific bit of community co- 
operation for child welfare reported by one council in a 
small city was service on a committee to survey comic 
books. Council publications indicate similar cooperation 
recently in several places, including San Diego, Cal., and 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The Protestant Council of New York is participating 
in the “Pilot Project” of the New York City Youth Board. 
Six churches are making their recreational facilities avail- 
able to all the young people of their neighborhoods. This 
will be carried on in part by city funds, channeled through 
the Council’s Board of Christian Education, and in part 
by church and agency contributions. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


The work of a few big city councils in this field has 
already been described. Twenty-one councils report co- 
operation with the juvenile court, sometimes on a formal 
basis, sometimes informal. It has often been assumed 
that children with church and Sunday school backgrounds 
are seldom delinquent. But there are many indications that 
delinquency is not now confined to children from under- 
privileged areas without a church background. A study 
of children brought before the courts in Detroit in 1947 
indicated that about 62 per cent of them were Protestant 
and that more than 50 per cent of the latter attended 
church “occasionally or regularly.”* A similar study of 
the boys received for supervision by the Boys’ Court 
Service of the Chicago Federation in 1947 revealed that 
77 per cent reported some church attendance though only 
about a fifth had been regular.’ 

The 1949 report of the Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls 
School, Westchester County, N. Y., a residence treat- 
ment center for children needing special educational and 
psychiatric help, states that the children coming to them 
are “more emotionally disturbed than in past years,” and 


8 Juvenile Delinquency in Detroit. Detroit Council of Churches. 
71947 Annual Report, Boys Court Service. Church Federation 
of Greater Chicago. 
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that “more of them are coming from families in the higher 
income brackets.” This school, conducted by the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, is now accepting Protestant children. 
This is at the request of the Children’s Court because of 
the closing of “the only center for Protestant delinquent 
girls.” Juvenile delinquency is now increasing in the 
New York City area at least, according to a recent press 
report, and the offenses committed are more serious. 

Toledo has a Court Work Committee and employs a 
trained court work counselor to organize the work. Both 
the Detroit and Toledo councils carry on Big Brother and 
Big Sister Service in which adult volunteers work with 
pre-delinquent, sometimes delinquent children, to help 
them make a better adjustment to life. The Rhode Island 
State Council is planning a Big Brother program. Akron, 
Syracuse, San Francisco, Queens division of the New 
York Protestant Council, Quincy, Mass., and Cincinnati, 
have staff members giving at least part-time to juvenile 
court work. San Jose, Cal., has a committee to work with 
the children in the detention home. Of the “voluntary” 
councils replying to the questionnaire, only the Greater 
Lowell, Mass., and Piqua, O., councils, reported work 
for juvenile delinquents. 


Councils of Church Women 

The United Council of Church Women made an in- 
quiry, similar to the one discussed above, of the work of 
councils of church women for child welfare, which is 
also reported here. Ninety-six replies were received, 
mainly from relatively small communities. Some addi- 
tional information was available. 

Councils of church women nearly always depend on 
volunteer leadership. Only a very few employ executives. 
In the group under consideration five do so. One (Cin- 
cinnati, O.) also has paid workers in child welfare pro- 
jects, as do three others without executive secretaries. 
One or two who did not reply to the questionnaire are 
known to do so. (In this section the term “council” 
refers to councils of church women.) 

Seventeen councils replying to the questionnaire noted 
their Christian social relations committee ; several others 
their committee on Christian family life or on child wel- 
fare. Some have committees to work with special insti- 
tuitions. 


Some Special Projects Reported 


The Philadelphia Council has a community service 
committee of professional social workers, serving as vol- 
unteers, who are also active church workers. It cooperates 
closely with the Crime Prevention Association and the 
Police Bureau. An “increasingly large number” of delin- 
quent boys are being referred to their churches by this 
committee. 

The Cincinnati Council has three institutions: Oak- 
crest Home (the only Protestant home for pre-delinquent 
girls in the city), the House of Friendliness (a settle- 
ment serving both children and adults), and the Parkway 
Day Nursery. The Council also arranges for vesper serv- 
ices and recreational activities at the Children’s Home. 

The Youth Project of the Akron Council employs a 
counsellor and an assistant counsellor, financed entirely 
by the Council. A counsellor represents the Protestant 
churches at the Juvenile Court, works with other boys 
and girls “with problems” and with youth paroled from 
the state correctional institutions. The juvenile protec- 
tion committee in which 141 churches cooperate is a 
“program of education and action” intended to “develop 


3 New York Times, July 31, 1949. 
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a sense of awareness of the responsibility of both the 
church and the individual church member, and to organize 
a united front in attacking this problem.” There are 
also subcommittees on recreation, public schools, and 
children’s institutions in addition to the court work. 

The Detroit and Omaha Councils employ chaplains for 
their Big Sister work in connection with the Juvenile 
Court. The Detroit chaplain also helps similar groups 
in some of the small cities nearby. Columbus, O., Council 
formerly had two court workers—one full-time and one 
part-time—but now has one full-time person. The Baton 
Rouge, La., Council works with the child guidance clinic. 

Several other councils of church women reported spe- 
cial activities in connection with certain institutions, 
Some sponsor day nurseries, including several in the 
South for Negro children. Brooklyn, N. Y., and Dear- 
born, Mich., Councils help the councils of churches in 
financing hospital chaplains; Chicago helps finance the 
chaplain in a correctional school. Several work for chil- 
dren’s homes or other institutions—providing supplies, 
recreation or religious education. 


Other Activities 


Twenty-one councils of church women report that they 
help in one way or another with the daily vacation church 
school. Hemet Co., Cal., takes entire responsibility. In 
San Antonio, Tex., the vacation church school institutes, 
held under the joint auspices of the council of churches 
and the council of church women, are “inter-racial and 
inter-denominational.” 

A considerable number of councils of church women 
contribute to the migrant work of the Home Missions 
Council; only a few work directly in this field. Saginaw, 
Mich., had four trained workers in 1948, as well as volun- 
teers. Grand Junction, Colo., provides part-time workers 
and supplies of different types for the local migrant camp. 

The Hominy, Okla., Council arranged for inoculations 
of various types for the students, faculty, and some pre- 
school age children of a Negro school. “For some reason 
they were unable to obtain the free services without 
assistance.” 


Several councils of church women report that they help 
to promote needed state legislation and community pro- 
jects for child welfare. Oklahoma City, for instance, 
worked for more adequate services for Negro children, 
particularly a detention home, and was “responsible for 
the allocation of funds by county commissioners to supple- 
ment a foster home on a 24-hour basis for detention pur- 
poses.”” The Toledo Council helped to secure signatures 
to petitions for a badly-needed new building to house the 
juvenile court and child study institute. 

Arkansas State Council is one of 21 organizations rep- 
resented in the Arkansas State Council of Children and 
Youth. At the request of the Governor the latter body 
studied the state correctional institutions. A highly- 
critical report on the girls’ school was submitted, but not 
made public. Shortly afterward, a riot in the school re- 
sulted in a grand jury investigation and wholesale resig- 
nations. (New York Post. September 1, 1949.) 

Several councils are active in the recreation field, pro- 
viding playgrounds or clubs. Only one mentioned a 
concern for comic books. Artesia, N. M., sponsors a 
Negro Girl Scout troop. A number of councils of church 
women provide clothing or food for “the needy.” 


Community Relationships of Councils 


Some councils of churches and of church women are 
taking a notable part in aiding the children and youth of 


their communities. Some, it would seem, are hardly 
awake to what is happening around them. Still others 
are deeply concerned but have not thought much beyond 
the more traditional work of the church in providing 
religious education or promoting wholesome recreation. 
Others feel a concern for promoting civic or state action 
—sometimes only on traditional moral issues, sometimes 
on more far-reaching social problems—but they have not 
been deeply stirred by the need for direct action by the 
church in their local situation. 

Naturally, the councils with employed staffs can carry 
on a larger program. But it is evident from the data 
presented in the preceding article that effective work can 
be done on a volunteer basis in small communities. 


The majority of the councils of churches with employed 
staffs are cooperating formally or informally with com- 
munity or state agencies serving children. Not quite half 
of the councils of church women (nearly all with volun- 
tary leadership) and only a small proportion of councils 
of churches with voluntary leadership noted cooperation 
with any community agency. 

Both the councils of churches and the councils of 
church women were asked what types of services were 
needed in their communities. Not quite three-fifths of 
the executives of councils of churches with paid leader- 
ship noted such needs but only a rather small proportion 
of councils of church women or of the councils of 
churches with voluntary leadership did so. One council 
of churches executive, who noted the number of child- 
serving agencies in his community, did not seem to be 
aware that the municipal shelter for delinquent boys was 
about to close its doors. Sometimes the councils of church 
women in small communities seemed more alert to prob- 
lems than those in larger ones. At times a lack of coopera- 
tion between councils of churches and councils of church 
women was evident where it seemed badly needed to 
develop a really adequate interdenominational program 
for the children of the community. 

The needs listed were much the same for the three 
groups, though the emphasis varied. “More of every- 
thing” we already have, or “many” was the mood of some 
respondents. Replies from councils with paid leadership 
stressed facilities for helping juvenile delinquents above 
any other problem with recreation second, followed by 
foster care, and mental hygiene facilities. Voluntar 
councils of churches noted recreation, health care of dif- 
ferent types, “general services,” and other scattered items. 
About half of the replies from councils of church women 
listed religious education, followed by recreation, health, 
facilities for caring for juvenile delinquents, and one or 
two votes for other needs. The Missouri State Council 
of Church Women is asking each of its local councils “to 
make a survey of the needs of children (all) in their 
community and the agencies working for children.” One 
council of church women noted: “More interest in the 
underprivileged.” 

Probably many leaders of both councils of churches 
and councils of church women would echo the forthright 
comment from the Rhode Island State Council of Church 
Women: “What we need-is leadership and training in 
social action and more churchwomen who know how to 
attack the whole problem. Nearly all our women serve 
on community and welfare agencies or work in local 
societies for our institutions. But too much of it is ‘mop- 
ping up’ after the harm is done. We need some preven- 
tive action—and we need to train church women in their 
responsibility in this area of their religion.” 
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